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The Old Testament prophets are recognized as a 
company of the world’s great religious teachers. Next to 
the Lord Jesus Christ and his apostles they are the 
greatest. Within the prophetic group those of the eighth 
century before the Christian era in the persons of Amos, 
Hosea, Isaiah and Micah, are considered a most sig- 
nificant quartette. Each has his own contributions to 
make to his own generation; each makes his own con- 
tribution toward the divine crusade of redemption ; each 
has his relevant teachings for any age and generation. 
For example, their messages have much to do with do- 
mestic relations, and have special relevance for our times. 


THE FAMILY AS A SOCIAL UNIT 

The family as a social unit is of divine origin. It is 
the smallest yet the basic unit on which the superstruc- 
ture of society is built. It is the cornerstone upon which 
the Creator aims to build a society for man’s happiness 
and his own glory. It is the oldest, the most intimate and 
the most essential of all institutions in human society, 
yet it is also the unit most exposed to dangers. In its 
divine origin it is an effected physico-psychical union of 
two human beings of such unique intimacy as to con- 
stitute a new personality, for “the two shall be one 
flesh.” 

The family is taken by some writers of Scripture to 
symbolize some of the most fundamental and beautiful 
spiritual relations between man and man, as well as be- 
tween man and God, based upon and revolving about 
the principle of love. Among the canonical prophets 
Hosea was the first and most effective user of this rela- 
tionship to demonstrate superb spiritual truths and to 
teach primary ethical concepts of tremendous scope in 
application. By word, attitude of mind and heart, and 
action Hosea demonstrated conjugal charity and marital 
responsibility mirroring divine compassion (chap. 1-3). 


THE CONCEPT Hesed 


One fundamental concept predominantly advanced 
is the term /esed. This term is usually translated “‘lov- 
ing-kindness,” “‘mercy,” “grace,” expressing the idea or 
concept “love,” the highest and noblest expression of 
ethical being and ethical good expressing a synthesis 
and focus of many moral attributes. 

“In the prophets the word love to express the desired 
relation of man to man is not used. Amos speaks of lov- 
ing the good; Hosea of loving-kindness—hesed, Zede- 
kiah (sic) of loving truth .. . , but it is remarkable that 
the prophets, urgent as they are about justice, compas- 
sion, and loving kindness, never mentioned ‘love.’ 
Here Montefiore is obviously ignoring the significance 
of the term /esed in its fullest sense and connotation, as 
it is used by the prophets, for the concept certainly dccs 


include the idea of love as expressed and exercised by 
God and man alike. The concept refers to “love in ac- 
tion” as indicated by Kent when he says, “It is one of 
the strongest social terms in the Hebrew language. It 
describes a love which is expressed not in mere vague 
emotions but in definite acts of mercy and kindness.”2 
George Adam Smith calls it “leal-love.” 

Hosea says Yahweh’s goodness is his loving-kindness. 
This is the love with which he wooed and would win 
his bride, Israel. This it is that withholds him from de- 
stroying rebellious Israel. This is what he longs to see 
filling men’s minds in attitudes toward each other. 

Since the concept hesed with all its implications is 
dominant in Hosea and is also employed by other 
prophets, particularly Jeremiah and Ezekiel, it is well to 
note under what circumstances it was brought into focus 
and especially what are some suggested interpretations 
of the first three chapters of Hosea. It is obvious that 
the circumstances of ‘domestic relations reported and de- 
scribed by this prophet formed the basis for his primary 
ethical teaching and portrayed ‘‘Jehovah’s loving faith- 
fulness to Israel, and Israel’s thankless unfaithfulness to 
Jehovah.” 


THE MARRIAGE METAPHOR 

The figure of marriage and harlotry as Hosea speaks 
of it appears in the first chapter of his book where he 
reports that at the beginning of his prophetic ministry 
he is commanded by Yahweh, ‘Go, take to yourself a 
wife of harlotry and have children of harlotry, for the 
land commits great harlotry by forsaking the Lord.” In 
obedience he marries Gomer, the daughter of Diblaim, 
who bears him three children. 

This divine directive, the marriage, and the related ex- 
periences have been variously interpreted. Patrick Fair- 
bairn thinks of it as purely subjective, a dream or vision 
experience without any reality whatsoever.? In the first 
place, God would not give such a command; and sec- 
ondly, if he did, Hosea would ignore it. This view is 
hardly defensible exegetically, and further, the relating 
of this vision would cast reproach on the chastity of 
Hosea’s wife. Fairbairn’s view is similar to that advanced 
by Calvin who thinks of the experience as related not as 
real but as an allegory or parable.¢ Calvin objects to a lit- 
eral marriage of the prophet to an unchaste woman be- 
cause it would discredit the prophet of God in the eyes 
of his own people. “Wife of whoredom,” says Calvin, 
has reference to a common prostitute, and thus it would 
be inconsistent for God, (at least, according to man’s 
reason), to cause the prophet gratuitously to become 
contemptible, even if this were a special and exceptional 
case of unique revelation. This interpretation, however, 
involves a moral question. What about “Mrs. Hosea,” if 
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this is a parable? Certainly, this would bring dishonor to 
a good wife. Imagine Hosea informing his wife of this 
kind of book he wrote! Even dedicating it to Gomer 
would hardly have compensated for the description he 
gave of her!s 


Those who take the incidents as actual events differ 
in some respects. Rohling says that Gomer was a 
harlot when Hosea married her, but she then be- 
came and remained a virtuous woman. However, in 
Hosea 3:1-3, where the woman is described as an adul- 
teress, she is none other than Gomer, the daughter of 
Diblaim, if the passage is to have meaning at all. Pusey 
maintains that the whole is to be interpreted literally, 
that Gomer was an actual common prostitute before 
marriage, and that she must have sinned flagrantly after 
marriage, thereby giving a view of the depravity of the 
whole human race. The chief objection to this view 
relates also to the ethical and the moral aspects. It is 
extremely difficult to think of a holy God commanding 
a servant, a prophet, to marry a woman living in actual 
prostitution. Although this view does most justice to 
the exact language used, it does not account for Hosea’s 
love for his wife, nor is it suitable for the thing sym- 
bolized, since Israel was not at the first idolatrous. 


The view of George Adam Smith in the Expositor’s 
Bible and that of many contemporary commentators is 
that this was all in the experience of the prophet, under 
the providence of God; but that it came upon him 
without any command of which he was conscious at the 
time. He fell in love with Gomer in the ordinary way, 
married her as one whom he thought worthy of his love, 
and it may be that she was. However, she became an 
adulteress and Hosea found out about it; nevertheless 
he loved her still. Looking back upon this bitter experi- 
ence later, he came to realize the providential pattern 
in the marrying of an unchaste woman, meaning only 
that God led him to do it, and then he recognized God’s 
purpose in it: to show him, by the depth of his distress 
over his beloved and unfaithful wife, how God sorrows 
over his sinful people and yet continues to love them. 


An interpretation that overcomes most of the difhi- 
culties and thus meets most of the requirements for an 


understanding and appreciation of Hosea’s experience 
and message is that given by John R. Sampey. 
Hosea was directed to marry a woman given to idola- 
try,—an idolatry which was often associated with 
licentiousness, although his bride was not actually an 
unchaste woman at first, but only a spiritual adul- 
teress. She bore to the prophet three children, to whom 
symbolical names were given. Later on, idolatry 
brought forth its natural fruitage, and Hosea’s wife 
became an actual adulteress. Whether she then de- 
serted Hosea, or whether he divorced her, we are not 
told. Now Hosea could understand why Jehovah was 
grieved with unfaithful Israel to the ‘point of casting 
her off. The ys oy gaed love and compassion of God 
for His unfaithful spouse prepared Hosea in some 
measure to obey the divine command to recover his 
own unfaithful wife and restore her to his home.7 


This interpretation does not do violence to the ethical 
and moral sense; it takes the language as it stands and 
preserves the fundamental purpose of the experience in 
its symbolical teaching.® 


Jeremiah takes up the betrothal and marriage concept 
of Hosea. In his day the family was threatened because 
of the prevalence of adultery (23:10). Not only was 
the ordinary lay Hebrew censured for his immorality but 
Jeremiah censured as well the prophets, Zedekiah and 
Ahab, for committing adultery (23:13ff; 29:21-23). 
That this is more than a use of figurative language is 
evident from the reference to the cities of the plain. 


In view of the serious domestic immoralities Jeremiah 
also portrays the fathers’ wandering away (2:5), the 
people’s following after strangers (5:23), their playing 
the harlot (2:20ff), breaking covenant and marriage 
vows of love and devotion, and for it Israel is con- 
demned (13:22-25). They broke the covenant, although 
Yahweh was a husband to Israel (31:32). 


Jeremiah adds a new feature to this appropriate figure 
of domestic relations, in that he pictures Israel and Judah 
as sisters, both being as separate nations, Gattinen of 
Yahweh ; both, however, defected. As Dr. Ziegler states 
it, Israel was the Abtrinnige (3:6, 8, 11, 12), Judah the 
Treulose (3:3, 7, 10£). Obviously, Judah was the great- 
er in error; in view of this, it is interesting to note that 
Judah and Jerusalem are especially referred to by Yah- 
weh in his wooing love and care not only in betrothal 
days, but as well in the days of “‘first love,” and far- 
ther, in the “honeymoon” days. His tender mercies, 
which ought to be imitated as well as be responded to, 
extended in Judah’s experience not only from the wilder- 
ness wanderings to the days of settlement, but even to 
the days of their present situation when Jerusalem was 
about to fall because of her violence and her treacher- 
ous unfaithfulness (11:15; 13:27). 


The metaphor used by Hosea and Jeremiah is also 
used by Ezekiel, who for the same purpose develops it 
even in more detail. With great skill and in pathos he 
presents a historical allegory picturing Jerusalem as a 
foundling child who became an unfaithful wife (chap. 
16). In chapter twenty-three Ezekiel takes up the figure 
of two sisters, Oholah (Samaria) and Oholibah (Jeru- 
salem), and pictures their being seduced in Egypt in 
their youth and, though espoused by Yahweh, both 
proved to be unfaithful to him. In this unusual way the 
necessary ethical and moral demands made upon men 
and women by Yahweh were revealed by way of his 
servant. 
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Malachi, another of Israel’s teachers active in the 
post-exilic period of restoration, had to deal with the 
prominent problem of adultery and divorce. Obviously 
it was a common pee to dismiss wives for the least 
possible reason and at the slightest provocation. Malachi 
protests against this practice (2:15-16), indicating that 
Yahweh hates their ‘‘putting away” the wife of their 
outh. Here very specifically marriage is a covenant with 
Yahweh himself as a witness, and divorce becomes a 
violation of the covenant. 

An analysis of Malachi’s book indicates a series of 
striking arguments presented to meet this moral and 
social problem of his day. Malachi is very emphatic in 
his argument that divorce is contrary to the original plan 
of God for human life. “He had the residue of the 
Spirit.” Had he wanted to, he could have created more 
than one Eve for Adam. He further points out that di- 
vorce is a shameful betrayal of the woman, casting off her 
whom the husband solemnly covenanted to love and to 
cherish. Again, divorce is incompatible wtth the train- 
ing of the children, for God instituted marriage “that 
he might obtain a godly seed,” which becomes impossi- 
ble in a polygamous family or in one where the mother 
is separated from the children. Finally, God hates it and 
warns against evil treachery incurred by divorce and 
causes leading to it. 


PRIMARY TEACHINGS 

The teachings involved in the presentation of domes- 
tic relations, particularly in Hosea, are clear and dis- 
tinct. Israel was not at the first idolatrous but became 
so when influenced especially by the Canaanitish cults 
by which they were surrounded. For this sin they were 
led into captivity, but restored again. Among the teach- 
ing thrusts of this prophet the condescending love of a 
searching God for a sinful race is evident. John R. Sam- 
pey states well the application of the references to Israel 
in the words, “He (Hosea) was thereby fitted to por- 
tray the heinousness of apostasy on the one hand, and 
on the other, Jehovah’s tenderness and compassion 
toward his unfaithful people.”® Here is a portrayal of 
the divine cry and call of love disappointed, and of di- 
vine love in action. Here is seeking love that persistently 
keeps on seeking its object of affection because of its 
sin and shame. In this, to be sure, is prefigured the seek- 
ing Saviour for a sin-sick soul. 

The prophet presents the Fatherhood of God in 
strong relief as it is contrasted with human disloyalty 
and man‘s inhumanity. Yahweh taught Ephraim to walk, 
he carried them about in his arms, with cords of a man, 
with bands of love he ever drew them. ‘Other Semitic 
nations regarded their gods as fathers of their people. 
They supposed themselves to be actually descended from 
their gods. But the relation of Jehovah to Israel is not a 
physical but a moral relation, a fatherhood of adoption, 
grounded in His free choice of a people to be His own.” 


THE COVENANT IDEA 


Closely related to Hosea’s presentation of his marital 
experiences is the concept of the covenant in marriage 
as picturing the relation of Yahweh to his people. J. 
Zeigler presents a vivid discussion of this idea under 
the caption “Das Bild der Ehe.’’'° In this work he uses 
the terminology of intimacy to portray and interpret 
that vital covenantal relationship. Liebe, Gite, verloben, 


aufewig verloben in Treue, etc. are terms with depth of 
intense spiritual meaning that come out of the very heart 
and emotional nature of Hosea whereby out of his own 
experience he portrays Yahweh’s faithfulness and urgent 
concern, as bridegroom for his indifferent, unfaithful 
bride, his chosen people. 

Hosea is the first of the writing prophets who men- 
itons and develops this metaphor. The Hosean covenant 
idea is couinat not so much in terms of legal aspects 
but as a covenant founded and rooted in grace. It is not 
a mere historical compact established between Yahweh 
and his people, but a constant transacting grounded in 
the essential eternal purpose of God. This purpose ex- 
tends beyond the immediate Israel after the flesh. To 
be sure, this covenantal moral relationship is first of all 
applicable to Israel after the flesh, but the prophetic 
utterances relative to a chosen people go beyond this. 
It continues in application today to the church of the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The covenant continues with the 
“people of the promise” as Willis J. Beecher so aptly 
puts it. This “people of the promise” is the continuing 
covenant group, coinciding outwardly for a time, and, 
for a time only with national Israel. The precious prom- 
ises and beautiful relationships continue to the family of 
God. The apostle Paul makes this very clear in Romans 
9:24-26 where he quotes Hosea saying, 

“Those who were not my people I will call ‘my 
people,’ and her who was not beloved I will call ‘my 
beloved.’ And in the very place where it was said to 


them, ‘You are not my people,’ they will be called 
‘sons of the living God.’” 
The apostle Peter also makes use of Hosea in I Peter 
2:9, 10, 

But you are a chosen race, a royal priesthood, a holy 
nation, God’s own people, that you may declare the 
wonderful deeds of him who called you out of dark- 
ness into his marvelous light. Once you were no peo- 

ple but now you are God’s people; once you had not 
received mercy but now you have received mercy. 


The apostle Paul explicitly applies the promise of 
Hosea 1:10 and 2:23 to a body composed both of 
Jews and Gentiles. It may be that Peter has Christianized 
Jews primarily in mind. Even so, he applies the prophecy 
to them not as Israelites after the flesh but as Christians. 

It is obvious that the Christian church, the visible 
church, is a continuation of he politeia tou Israel (the 
commonwealth of Israel) of Ephesians 2:12. Thus the 
promises and covenant blessings given the people of 
Israel may be claimed by and for the church. To be 
sure, all students of Scripture will not agree. There are 
those who say that whatever promises and prophecies 
made with reference to Israel must be fulfilled to na- 
tional Israel, the natural seed of Abraham. This view 
as advanced by dispensationalism is at variance with New 
Testament teachings. 


THE ETHICAL IMPLICATIONS 

The ethical contributions by implication are evident 
also. In addition to the principle involved in hesed al- 
ready referred to above, there is obvious instruction and 
guidance in regard to the obligations of husbands and 
wives. 

The family in the days of the prophets was surround- 
ed by gross evils; it was subjected to every temptation 
in that age of moral decline, particularly in the eighth 
century; yet in Hosea there was a principled husband 
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who by virtue of his love not only, but as well because 
of the relationship of the marriage state, and in view of 
the eternalness of the marriage vows as a matter of er 
ciple, refused to break a sacred covenant. High ideals of 
this principled husband stood in sharp contrast to the 
carnally low standards of a wife and mother. He saw 
his obligations and responsibilities in the light of his 
religious and spiritual faith and convictions. 

Closely associated with the obligations of a husband 
is the ethics of an ideal father who had in his heart 
and affection a place for the children born of an adul- 
teress, yet of his wife. On first impulse Hosea, the 
father, would have sent them far from him together 
with their mother (2:2,4,5) ; but he did not eject them 
from his home and heart. His experience was that which, 
the prophet says, is Yahweh’s, ‘How shall I give thee 
up, Ephraim? How shall I cast thee off, Israel?” and, “I 
will love them freely” (11:8; 14:4). 

A single standard in chastity is another contribution 
in the realm of ethics. By custom and legislation there 
had been an unjust double standard on these matters. 
Hosea, however, reveals that the guilt is as heavy upon 
the man as upon the woman. He is very pronounced in 
his judgment when he says: “I will not punish your 
daughters when they play the harlot, nor your brides 
when they commit adultery; for the men themselves go 
apart with harlots, and they sacrifice with the prostitutes 
..."” (4:14). It needs to be taken into account that the 
prophet rebukes the men, the responsible leaders, for not 
having given adequate knowledge; they will be held guil- 
ty of starving intellectually and spiritually those for 
whom they are responsible. Yet, Yahweh will not pun- 
ish the daughters nor the brides for sins, which in an- 
other form they commit in their impure rites. Hosea is 
lifting women from a state of property into the realm 
of personality, and, in this spirit he i Jesus’ 
reaction to the accusing Pharisees in the words, ‘Let him 
who is without sin among you be the first to throw a 
stone at her.” 


REMEDIAL INSTRUCTIONS 
The prophets dealing with domestic life present the 
seriousness of the ethical and moral problems involved 
and encountered in their day. They present the actual 


conditions, and they pronounce judgment upon the evils. 
They indicate the causes underlying the evils, and in so 
doing give remedial as well as preventive measures in 
their instruction. Again, Hosea in particular gives the 
key to the solution of social ills when he says that the 
people are “destroyed for lack of knowledge” (4:1,6). 

In that observation the | pape expresses a principle 
that might well be adopted as an ideal. The knowledge 
he refers to is evidently not only a mere intellectuality; 
it is a knowledge that is sanctified by the spiritual and 
the religious. What a challenge to the teaching ministry 
of the Christian church! It needs to evangelize, to reach 
out with the precious Gospel of redemption to reclaim 
lost lives. It needs also to reach out, through its trained 
membership, into areas of society that need reformation. 
Genuine religion is the only power for all enduring re- 
form. 
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The Christian Faith and International Responsibility 


D. DyKsTRA 


This article is a report on the Conference on World 
Order, which met in Cleveland during the last week in 
October. It met at the call of the Department of Inter- 
national Justice and Good Will, which is part of the 
Division of Life and Work of the National Council of 
Churches. The title of this report was the theme of the 
conference, which discussed both the main theme and 
four subsidiary topics: the United States and the United 
Nations, the United States and Foreign Economic Policy, 
the United States and the Underdeveloped Areas, and the 
United States and Collective Security. This was the 
fourth in a series of such conferences, which have been 
held at four-year intervals beginning in the days of 


World War II. The purpose of each of these conferences 
has been to think through the nature of the Christian 
witness in the area of international relations in general, 
and also in relation to particular issues of an immediate- 
ly contemporary sort. 

At first glance it is sheer presumption on the part of 
churchmen to suppose that by a four-day conference 
every four years they are able to do anything significant 
in relation to the thorny problems of international af- 
fairs. Two considerations must be kept in mind, how- 
ever, if the conferences are to be seen in their proper 
perspective. The first is that the Cleveland corferences 
are not the sum total of what churches are doing in the 
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area of Christian witness in international affairs. That is 
to say, the churches’ interest in this aspect of their wit- 
ness is not a sporadic thing which occurs every four 
years. On the contrary there is in the churches of Amer- 
ica a constant and conscientious effort, which in some 
denominations reaches major proportions, to clarify the 
Christian witness, so that there is a solid core of talent 
and intelligence available for such occasions as the 
Cleveland conference. The purpose of these conferences 
is simply to bring together and into focus the results of 
what a good many dedicated Christian people are work- 
ing hard at all of the time, and to provide stimulus to 
the further development of Christian concern. A second 
consideration served to bring what would otherwise 
surely be a hopelessly immense complex of problems 
into manageable proportions for such a four-day confer- 
ence. The conference did not undertake to tell the whole 
world what it ought to do in order to move nearer to the 
goals which are indicated by the Christian faith; it spe- 
cifically limited itself to expressing a Christian convic- 
tion as to what policies by our own people would most 
effectively lead to a nearer approximation of the Chris- 
tian ideal. It was a matter of American Christians speak- 
ing to American citizens about American responsibilities 
in the world community as American Christians saw 
them. The conference thus limited itself, though not 
without being aware that, when American Christians 
speak, their perspectives may often need to be enriched 
and corrected by listening to what other Christians have 
to say, or that there is, beyond what we say to our own 
people, also something to be said to the peoples of the 
world beyond our borders. 


Since it was the purpose of the conference to bring 
together the sum total of the yee American Chris- 
tian witness in matters of world order, this report must 
obviously try to gather up in as clear a form as possible 
the fundamental outline of that witness. It would be 
futile to attempt to gather up every detail of what was 
said and useless to try to duplicate what will appear in 
the official reports of the findings. The result of the at- 
tempt to outline the fundamental elements in the con- 
temporary Christian witness may be more systematic 
than the proceedings of such a conference themselves 
could be. The only way I know of presenting a mean- 
ingful report is to begin with a consideration of the kind 
of theology out of which the witness grows, and then to 
let the next obvious questions present themselves in or- 
der. This will not claim, therefore, to be a comprehensive 
report; it is only an attempt to find a line of continuity 
which flowed through the four-day discussion. 


I. THE THEOLOGICAL BACKGROUND 

It is important to note that the witness of the churches 
in the area of world order is not an activity suspended 
somewhere in mid-aid nor more or less loosely tacked 
on to what may be regarded as the core of Christian 
theological conviction in America today. The attempt 
was made at Cleveland to avoid the temptation to talk 
like political experts and to talk instead as Christians, 
who even so are not just babes in their understanding 
of international issues. This attempt was symbolized by 
the rewarding worship services of the conference at its 
beginning and each day. It is also indicated by the fact 
that the central message and the reports of each of the 


sections begins with an attempt to clarify the theological 
grounds for the ensuing discussion. The fact that there 
were moments during the discussions when there were 
muttered uneasinesses, and some wondering whether we 
were actually talking like Christians, indicates that the 
conference did not always live up to its objectives; but 
the fact that there was widespread —— whenever 
someone rose to remind the groups of their responsibil- 
ity to speak first as Christians is an indication that the 
conference wholeheartedly willed to “talk like Chris- 
tians” even though sometimes the complexities of a par- 
ticular discussion made it easy to lose the perspective. 

The statement of the theological background for the 
Christian witness in matters of world order requires 
some interpretation, since there is not one but several 
expressions in the various parts of the reports. I judge 
it to be accurate to say that, whatever the specific con- 
tent of the statements, they are agreed in setting the 
Christian program in a ‘divine action—human re- 
sponse,” or a “God-is-acting-therefore-I-act’’ framework. 
This is true whether men speak of the Christian faith 
as a faith in God who is the Lord of history, working 
to establish his kingdom, or as a faith in God as the 
Lord of love who is seeking men, or as a faith in God 
as the reconciler. 

Either of these could be used as a starting point for 
the analysis which follows. But in order to simplify and 
clarify in greater detail the nature of the churches’ think- 
ing in regard to problems of world order, let me select 
as a starting point the definition of the Christian faith 
disclosed in Christ as a faith in God who as the Lord of 
history is working to establish his kingdom. The Cleve- 
land conference did not allow its participants to forget 
that it is God who builds his kingdom, not men. The 
old liberalism, we may acknowledge, was magnificent in 
its social idealism and valuable as a reminder to the 
churches that Christianity is still-born unless it issues in 
a transformation of the life of the individual and the 
relationships in which he must live. But what American 
Christianity now sees with impressive unanimity is that 
that liberalism did tend to lose that thing which was at 
the same time the peculiar genius of the New Testament 
Christian witness and the thing that could provide the 
fundamental dynamic which is the key requirement of 
any social action program. 

This fundamental faith that God is the Lord of history 
working toward the realization of his kingdom means 
two things to the Christian: it means that his task is 
irrevocably defined for him, and that he can approach 
his Christian task with an assurance grounded not in the 
equivocal evidences of history itself but in a purpose 
which, though to be pursued in history, cannot be de- 
feated by history. Because God is working to realize his 
kingdom, the Christian, whose life is, by virtue of 
Christ’s reconciliation, a life “in God,” identifies him- 
self fully with God’s purpose and dedicates his whole 
effort to the achievement of that purpose. There have 
been times in the history of Christendom when men 
have concluded that since God is building his kingdom, 
his followers either must or may sit around and wait for 
it to happen; and still other times when they have taken 
the position that the kingdom is men’s business, not 
God’s, and that God is rather a hindrance than a help. 
Both these interpretations are shattered by modern 
Christianity’s rediscovery of the Old Testament Isaiah 
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and the New Testament Paul. Furthermore, because God 
is working to realize his kingdom, in that activist sense 
in which he is understood in the tradition which runs 
through the Hebrew prophets, Paul, and Augustine, the 
Christian can face his task with a confidence that sur- 
vives all the gloom and chaos and heartbreak of history 
itself. This kind of faith is, thus, the Christian’s answer 
to the skeptic’s “Why should I?” and the cynic’s “Is it 
worth while?” 


I]. THE CONTENT OF THE KINGDOM IDEAL 

To orient one’s thinking about the divine action in 
realizing the kingdom is, however, only a beginning. 
Having said that much one needs to go further and 
translate the concept into more concrete terms, and 
Cleveland did that. Not by any deliberate process, which 
would have to include careful justifications for its de- 
scription of the content, but by making some assump- 
tions that Christians who know their New Testament 
may be presumed to know something about what is in- 
volved in the kingdom ideal. 

At this point one becomes necessarily involved in the 
potentially intricate problem of Christian knowledge. 
How much can we really know with confidence about 
the specific characteristics of the kingdom of God? I 
think it is accurate to say that the conference sought to 
move somewhere between two extremes, both of which 
are follies: on the one hand, of supposing that because 
we limited mortals cannot know everything about it we 
can know nothing, and on the other, of supposing that 
because we know something about it we know every- 
thing. The course is sought somewhere between a cock- 
sureness of knowledge which precludes a constant effort 
at creative rethinking of the immediately relevant con- 
tent of the kingdom ideal and a hesitancy in our know!l- 
edge such as would preclude any action at all. To adopt 
the former course would be to assume for ourselves 
prerogatives of finality such as belong only to God; to 
adopt the latter would be to betray a basic Christian 
conviction, the conviction, namely, that God in Christ 
has made known his will for his world. The conference 
did not formally analyze the bases for its position, but 
did move in what seemed a simple Christian certainty 
that there is something ultimately wrong when a little 
child is trampled by tyranny; or when any man, created 
in God’s image, becomes a mere tool in the hands of 
other men; or when earth’s humble toilers are com- 
pelled to stand helplessly by to see man-made forces 
smash the fruits of their honest effort; or when men 
starve to death in a world which could sustain them if 
it would. 

It is hard to see on what grounds any Christian could 
take exception to the position that whatever else the 
kingdom of God may envision it envisions at least the 
reduction of such situations as those. I suppose, at least, 
that it belongs to another day than our own, which has 
had its moral consciousness alerted, to imagine that the 
kingdom of God is present to the extent that Christian 
people and their institutions get preferments at the hands 
of this world’s powers. 

But there is still more to the problem of the meaning 
of the kingdom. Christian thinking about the kingdom 
has, I think, reached that point where it recognizes that, 
though it can say with confidence that it is in tune with 
the purposes of God’s kingdom that the hungry be fed, 


one does not convert the proposition into.one which 
says, when everyone is fed, ‘Lo! the kingdom!” In a 
sense, of course, where its purposes are fulfilled the 
kingdom is here, but it is always something larger than 
all of history’s best achievements put together. Thus 
for instance, though Cleveland voiced its conviction that 
it was in harmony with the purpose of God’s kingdom 
for our time that we lend full support to the United 
Nations as the most promising and most fruitful means 
available to us for prevention of further war, it was 
also quick to record its conviction that the United Na- 
tions, even if it came nearer to fulfilling its dreams than 
it does, is not the kingdom of God. 


III. THE MEANS FOR FULFILLING THE DIVINE PURPOSE 


If the starting point for the Christian is this faith in 
the God who is the Lord of history, working for the 
realization of his kingdom, then the test of the Chris- 
tian is whether or not he responds to this action of 
God, and thus in fact as well as in profession discloses 
his “‘being-in-God.”’ But that obviously raises some ques- 
tions, too, concerning the meaning and forms of this 
response. Just what do Christians who are in the process 
of responding really do? The conference was concerned 
with this question at various points; but what I shall say 
goes beyond the explicit pronouncements on this matter 
by the conference itself, to explore some other items 
which are implicit in the total situation. In one sense the 
answers are simple, but they lead by a logic all their own 
into some of the thorniest problems of all for the Chris- 
tian. 

One may begin with the simple form of response 
called prayer. We respond, that is to say, to God’s action 
by prayer that his will may be done and his kingdom 
come on earth as it is in heaven. Whatever this praying 
amounted to, the conference prayed. One cannot, I sup- 
pose, ever measure what prayer really means to him who 
is found in the act of prayer. But one can say something 
about what prayer can mean at the center of man’s re- 
sponse to God. Nowhere but in prayer does it become 
clearer just what is the context of the Christian’s life; 
for here is his deepest recognition that the big thing is 


' not what men do but what God does. But prayer unac- 


companied by a dedication of every capacity toward the 
achievement of the end for which prayer was made is a 
lie; for it says something about our aspirations which is 
not so. 

The conference also took cognizance of the position 
that in its response to the divine purposes Christian peo- 
ple must go somewhere beyond preaching. This, I take 
it, was not a disparagement of preaching. It was rather 
an insistence that Christians who are dedicated fully to 
the purposes of God will preach and do something else 
to make effectual the objectives for which they have 
preached. 

The fact of the conference itself is already an indica- 
tion of what may be meant by this something more be- 
yond preaching. Christians who respond to God’s action 
hold a conference which aims to determine what will 
further the Christian ideal; it urges delegates to return 
to their constituencies to study its judgments; and then 
it urges these constituencies to make their Christian 
judgments effective by means of the ballot, and by letters 
to legislators who are the focal persons for translating 
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Christian convictions into governmental policy. But when 
Christians vote as Christians and write their congress- 
men they are employing the political instruments of a 
democratic society to achieve, not some self-centered in- 
stitutional end, but the ends for which God has com- 
missioned them to strive. This is already and in principle 
making use of the structures of law and governmental 
power as a means toward the actualization of such con- 
ditions as are envisioned in the kingdom of God ideal. 

Since most who read this report are familiar with 
their Calvinism, I may make the matter clear by sug- 
gesting that American Christianity today is very fearful 
of falling into the quietism of pre-Nazi Germany's Lu- 
theranism, and adopts almost precisely the position of 
Calvin, that, though one must strenuously discriminate 
between the spiritual kingdom of Christ and the civil 
government, yet the civil authority is the agency for the 
exercise of Christian discipline not only but it is assigned 
the duty, in its service of God, to put into execution the 
ideals of the church even by worldly means. There are 
some differences in the two outlooks which are explica- 
ble in terms of the differences in the nature of existing 
political institutions in the two eras. Modern Christian- 
ity, for one thing, sees that the ultimate link between the 
Christian and the state is the intelligent voter who takes 
his Christian conscience with him into the voting booth. 
But in the main the positions are the same. 

It is in this context that most of the tensions present 
at Cleveland arose, though not over the principle itself. 
That principle became a part of the American Christian 
commitment in and after the 1949 conference. That con- 
ference was split between those who insisted that even 
possession of power was morally suspect and those who 
insisted that to neglect to use such power as America 
possessed was to abdicate our responsibility to do what 
we could to eliminate conditions of tyranny and want 
out of which come wars. The 1949 conference took, not 
too confidently, the latter position. American Christianity 
seems to have grown since in its conviction that failure to 
use the means at hand for the achievement of good ends 
is a sin of omission which is no less culpable than the 
sin of commission which uses the means at hand for the 
achievement of evil ends. 

So far as I know, no one even thought of objecting to 
use of governmental action in such matters as sending 
wheat to starving Pakistan, or providing revised immi- 
gration Eve which might relieve the pressures of 
displaced populations, or adjusting tariff policy so that 
the world economy might be improved. Nor did anyone 
object to the position that Christians should support and 
make use of the means at the disposal of the United 
Nations, which, though not itself a state, does exist in 
the sphere of governmental action and acts by means of 
democratic political processes among nations. 

The only objections which seem to me to be likely 
against this principle are these two. First, that this kind 
of concern for achieving Christian objectives by these 
means might lead churches away from their central con- 
cern, namely, evangelization. If the reports from Cleve- 
land make no reference to that concern, that is as it 
should be; for the conference was called to discuss, not 
evangelization, but the question of Christian witness in 
international relations. It would be overhasty to con- 
clude from the presence of the latter concern that the 
former is absent or quiescent. The second likely objec- 


tion is that this concern fot achieving the purposes of 
God by employing the agencies of the states may lead 
to the illusion that the ultimate questions of life may be 
settled by government and law. I found no evidences of 
that illusion in the Cleveland discussions. Aware of these 
two dangers, the conference could yet with confidence 
accept the principle of using the state and its tools as 
instruments in furthering the purposes of the kingdom. 

Where real searching of conscience occurred was at 
another point: does this use of the agencies of the secu- 
lar political institutions extend also to the Christian’s use 
of the instruments of military power? Nobody likes war 
any more, and certainly Christians least of all. The con- 
ference also, without hesitation, recognized that it is 
better to settle, what can so be settled, by negotiation 
than by war. It urged that the door be left wide open to 
negotiation and that settlement by negotiation should be 
actively sought. This recognition that negotiation is pref- 
erable needs some emphasis, particularly in view of the 
fact that in the weeks since there has been in a part of 
the church press a surprisingly negative stand on the 
Presbyterian (U.S.A.) Church statement which urges 
negotiation as an instrument of international policy. 
Cleveland simply did not possess the ingenuity to see 
how it could be that war is preferable to negotiation, 
from a Christian or any other point of view. 

But what if matters cannot be settled by negotiation ? 
Do Christians ultimately go so far in their use of the 
instruments of the state as to include the instruments of 
military power? Here the conference was divided, 
though not equally. There was no evidence of a serious 
division on the propriety of United Nations police ac- 
tion, such as occurred in Korea, an action which was 
supported by an overwhelming majority of the sovereign 
nations comprising the United Nations. There was con- 
siderably sharper opposition, though by no means a ma- 
jority, to the policy of regional collective security pacts 
like the North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Some of 
this opposition was opposition in principle to the use of 
military force and its sanction by Christians; some of it 
occurred on the ground that regional military actions 
contain a greater likelihood of becoming an instrument 
for the enhancing of one nation’s interests than does 
United Nations police action. The question of the pro- 
priety of military action by the United States alone in 
defense of its values did not specifically arise, presuma- 
bly because this is not something in the Paik, pic- 
ture, like NATO. Had this question been before the 
conference there would undoubtedly have been even 
greater qualms about approving this kind of military 
action than there were about regional collective security 
pacts. But there is no ground for doubting that a rna- 
jority of the conference would have been ready to sup- 
port even unilateral military action to defend the values 
by which we believe ourselves bound. 

Well, there is much more to be said about Cleveland 
than this. A major hope of this report will be reslized 
if it prompts some to seek further information concetn- 
ing what transpired. Cleveland does not claim omnicom- 
petence, or finality, or even exclusive possession of 
Christian truth. Men and women who had felt the 
Christian imperative sat down and wrestled with the 
problems of its meaning for our tense times. This, if the 
report is faithful, is about where they came out. Where 
would you have come out? 
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Abraham Kuyper and Philanthropy 


RAYMOND R. VAN HEUKELOM 


The great modern Calvinist, Doctor Abraham Kuyper, 
deserves a wider hearing than he has received. Ernst 
Troeltsch, who has been treated with new interest and 
respect in recent years, gave Kuyper a key place in the 
revival of Calvinistic thought in modern times in his 
work, The Social Teaching of the Christian Churches. 
The late Auguste Lecerf, who, for all his tendency 
toward rationalism, was a leader of the renewed Calvin- 
istic life in the land of the Huguenots, traced his spir- 
itual ancestry to Kuyper and H. Bavink, Kuyper’s suc- 
cessor as professor of theology at the Free University at 
Amsterdam. Yet in America, the very land where his 
practical emphasis and social idealism should have 
found a sympathetic hearing, he has been largely neg- 
lected. This is probably due to the fact that his Dictaten 
Dogmatiek is very disappointing, even when it is re- 
membered that it is but the product of a comparison of 
students’ notes on his lectures, and to the scholar repre- 
sents too large a disdain for the practical and devotional 
realms in which Kuyper excelled. 

In these few pages we shall endeavor to indicate 
something of Kuyper’s thought concerning philanthropy 
as one of the functions of the church. The goal will not 
be a definitive reconstruction of his contributions in this 
area, but rather a selection of such materials from his 
many writings as shall give some indication of the na- 
ture and direction of his thought. 


I. THE CHURCH 


The importance of the church. The church became 
a matter of interest to Kuyper when he read the story 
of the burial of the blessed Guy in The Heir of Red- 
clyffe. Of Guy’s coffin the author wrote that it was 
“rendered a home by those words of his Mother-church 
—the mother who had guided each of his steps in his 
orphaned life.”"* Such a church Kuyper had never 
known, but the malcontents in his first pastoral charge 
introduced him to it. They lacked the training necessary 
to give their world-view, based on first principles, the 
scientific treatment which would give it a hearing.2 This 
treatment Kuyper found in Calvin. Both his mind and 
his heart found rest in it. From that moment a church 
without a fixed Biblical form became for Kuyper his 
“Carthago detenda’ and he could not rest until he 
could see a renewed church rise from the ashes of un- 
belief and worldliness.3 | 


According to Kuyper, the organized or visible church 
is necessary, first, so that through the principle of au- 
thority it can serve as the antidote to the uncertainty and 
indifference of the times. Secondly, being is always re- 
lated to form; and if the church is to be mother in the 
truth, she must have forrns that correspond to and set 
forth that truth. Thirdly, the church alone can meet the 
danger of individualism. Finally, only the church can 
be the counterpoise to the growing power of the state.4 
It is thus possible to relate all of Kuyper’s varied activi- 
ties to his love of and longing for the true church. 

The nature of the church. The church was for Kuy- 
per what it was for Calvin, the body of the whole num- 


ber of the elect. As such its essence is in heaven, but it 
comes to manifestation in the world through regenerated 
and confessing individuals.s Thus the church is at once, 
inner, spiritual, mystical, and hidden, and also visible, 
outward, and organized. The visible church must not 
be equated with the institution or organization. The 
church becomes visible for the sake of the ministry of 
the Word. Wherever men get together in the name of 
Christ, there a church has become visible, even before 
an organization is effected and the offices and the sac- 
raments are instituted. Many responsibilities rest upon 
such Christians simply because they do compose the 
church visible in their community. 


Philanthropy and responsibility of the organized 
church. Kuyper makes philanthropy the first of three 
duties the church has toward those outside itself. Evan- 
gelism and missions follow. She must, however, care for 
her own membership first. He writes: 

A church of Christ may not shut herself up in herself to 
live for herself alone. She has a calling for what is beyond 
herself, and this in three ways. First, after the members 
of the family of faith are properly cared for, to extend 
her alms and mercy to the wretched outside her gates. 
Mercy must be extended to those outside, not as a means 
for winning the good will of men but because of the will 
of the Lord, and out of the realization that our common 
guilt is the source of our common difficulties.¢ 
Here contemporary liberal and conservative ideas are 
combined. The Word of God determines the course of 
action, but corporate guilt for corporate and individual 
difficulties calls for a corporate response in mercy.7 


Il. THE DEACONATE 


The deacon’s office. Kuyper speaks feelingly about 
the deacon. He writes: 

A deacon is invested with a kingly office given him by 
Christ as truly as the servant of the Word or the elder. 
To say that because the deacon serves in material things 
he therefore stands lower than the preacher and the elder 
who minister in spiritual things is to make a false distinc- 
tion which falls by the way the moment the office of the 
deacon is seen in its higher meaning. The deaconate is the 
office of Christian love, and just as the Lord Christ, during 
his sojourn on earth, did two kinds of godly works, name- 
ly, first the preaching of the gospel to arrest sin, and then 
the assuaging of the sufferings of the sick and the hungry 
in order to break sin for the believers, so in the church of 
Christ the deaconate must stand next the presbyterium in 
order to have next the communicating of the divine Word 
a communicating of divine love.8 

While Kuyper denies deacons a place in the higher 
assemblies of the church he does insist that they must 
come together in the smaller cities and towns on a level 
at least of a classis to carry on the larger work of 
caring for the sick, the insane, the blind, etc. 

Origin and source of the deacon’s office. Christ set 
the office in the church so that by bearing Christ’s au- 
thority and visible majesty the church could become a 
visible light for the world. The office of the apostle was 
divided as a consequence of the enlargement of the 
church. As long as the work of philanthropy was so 
limited that it did not hinder the work of the ministry 
of the Word the office of deacon and minister of the 
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Word was one. When the work became too heavy the 
apostles separated the two functions, or rather, out of 
their own office as source they caused the office of dea- 
con to arise. The offices of pastor, elder, deacon, and 
professor of theology are not four separate entities but 
four manifestations of the one authority which Christ 
has delegated. In each instance the office calls for men 
who are proficient in their fields of responsibility not 
only, but men indwelt by the Holy Spirit and subject to 
King Jesus.° 

The three-fold task of the deaconate. Kuyper divides 
the work of the deacons into three sections. They must 
prevent poverty and suffering; they must alleviate all 
existing poverty; and they must provide the means for 
this work. These he calls Prophylaxis, Boéthesis, and 
Lepsis.1° 

Prophylaxis. Kuyper points out that the distribution 
of alms is not the ideal of the church, but rather the 
sharing of those who are brothers. He urges the use of 
certain passages in the New Testament in support of this 
thought: for instance, Luke 3:11: “He answereth and 
saith unto them, He that hath two coats, let him impart 
to him that hath none; and he that hath meat, let him 
do likewise.’” So also Ephesians 4:28: ‘Let him that 
stole steal no more: but rather let him labour, working 
with his hands the thing which is good, that he may have 
to give to him that needeth” (cf. also Romans 12:13, 
Galatians 6:6, I Timothy 6:18). The deacon is a servant. 
His office is ministerial. He does not wait until the hour 
of destitution and then bring alms in such a way that 
it is a shame to receive them, but he keeps watch over 
the family of God and with counsel, suggestion, and 
help prevents poverty whenever possible. He must urge 
the sluggard to more manly endeavor and give guidance 
to the simple. While such a ministry is spiritual, in the 
nature of the case it is limited to the physical facts of 
life. 

Boéthesis. The church through its deacons is to care 
for every need which comes as a consequence of sin. 
This includes the widow and the orphan, the aged and 
the ill, the blind and the maimed, the wayward and 
those needing correction, and even the psychopathic. 
Blood relations have the first responsibility, and the in- 
dividual initiative of believers is never to be discour- 
aged. Yet the duty and the authority of the deacon who 
represents Christ is above both the relative and the kind 
believer. His purpose is to give help in such a way as 
to cause poverty to disappear and sickness to be healed, 
and to bring moral and spiritual uplift with the material 
gift. The church may never be content with feeding the 
poor but must help them to help themselves. 

a a The deaconate has the double calling of tak- 
ing from the table of the Lord and of seeing to it that 
the table of the Lord is not empty. Although social 
equality is not God’s ordination it is the calling of the 
deacon to temper the sinful and excessive difference in 
social position and possessions. The accumulating of 
wealth is contrary to the Spirit of Christ (Matthew 6: 
19). What men possess is not really theirs but God's. 
Hence the deacon must help the rich to discharge their 
duty of stewardship by stimulating giving. This duty, 
says Kuyper, was first recognized in America, and then 
in Europe by the free churches, but has not yet been ac- 
knowledged by deacons in the state churches.'' 


Such an abbreviated discussion as the above robs the 
study of the warmth and charm of Kuyper’s own treat- 
ment of philanthropy. It merely suggests the principles 
ou which philanthropy is to operate and indicates the 
wide area included under the term. The organized church 
is responsible for the alleviation of every kind of human 
need and is to do so in the name of King Jesus through 
the office of the deacon. 


III. Curist’s RELATION TO THE POOR 


Kuyper finds the final motivation for philanthropy in 
both the example and the teachings of Christ. Christ's 
teachings concerning the poor are not given sufficient 
weight because most Christians are ignorant of the so- 
cial conditions in which he lived and spoke. Kuyper 
takes great pains to point out that men were not so poor 
in the day of Christ as in the year 1894. There are dif- 
ferences between Israel’s and Christ’s views of philan- 
thropy. Israel was under law; Christ would make mercy 
the expression of the inner drive of a loving heart. When 
love is gone, however, the conditions of Israel were bet- 
ter than those of modern times, for she at least still had 
the law. In that law there were such specific enactments 
as prevented a farmer from gathering his entire har- 
vest (Deuteronomy 24:19ff), gave anyone passing 
through a field the right to eat of the field (23:25), re- 
served for the poor the entire harvest of field and or- 
chard each sabbath year (Exodus 23:11), and insisted 
that wages had to be paid before the sun set (Deuteron- 
omy 24:15.). In addition to these laws there was a 
general practice of individual philanthropy with gifts 
cast directly into the hands of orphans pA widows, and 
invitations were sent to the poor to join in the thank 
offering feasts of the rich. 

While the pious Israelite was to maintain the spirit of 
brotherly unity with the poor this ideal was not com- 
monly realized. Even so, Jesus chose as his own lot that 
of the poor. Kuyper causes his reader to feel as well as 
understand that Jesus deliberately chose the lowest posi- 
tion in the social and economic order and identified him- 
self with that large body of men and women who were 
looked down upon by their fellows. 

With but few exceptions, all those associated with 
Christ were from the lower social orders. The shepherds 
who came to his manger bed must have been hired ser- 
vants, for surely had they owned flocks Christ’s parents 
would not have had to offer a pair of doves. His par- 
ents had so little of this world’s goods that God had to 
send the Wise Men from the East with their gifts to 
make the flight to Egypt possibie. Christ himself spent 
all but three of his years on earth in the little village of 
Nazareth, and even here he was not looked upon as be- 
longing to the better and more influential circles. Most 
of his disciples worked with their hands, and Matthew 
was something less than a day-laborer. He had friends 
in other circles, but of them Nicodemus came by night, 
and Joseph of Arimathea remained a secret disciple 
during Christ’s earthly lifetime. Paul too did not come 
to the grand surrender of his life until after Christ had 
been glorified. 

Kuyper writes that while these facts have often been 
employed to move men to heavenly-mindedness, their 
bearing upon social problems has never been explored. 
He cannot come to any final conclusions himself as to 
what the divine intent may be but feels that at least 
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two things of real significance stand out clearly. First of 
all, material poverty may be in the nature of a blessing. 
Kuyper examines the beatitude, ‘Blessed are ye poor” 
(Lake 6:20), “Blessed are the ps in spirit” (Matthew 
5:3), and with the support of Calvin and Godet con- 
cludes that Christ did not mean spiritual but social pov- 
erty. Calvin, with an eye on Matthew 5:3, thinks the 
blessedness is for those socially poor who are before 
God. Godet insists that Luke gives the more original 
report since Christ would be speaking in the second per- 
son. When Matthew changes this to the third person he 
must modify the statement because not all the poor are 
blessed. When Christ looked upon the believing poor 
before him he could say, “Blessed are ye poor.” Kuyper 
adds that if men can see only a reference to the spiritual 
in such expressions of Jesus it is because they have for- 
gotten the bond that exists between the soul and the 
body. The deputation sent by John learned that it was 
a mark of the Messiahship of Jesus that he preached the 
Gospel to the poor. (Neither Matthew 11:5 nor Luke 
7:22 adds a spiritual qualification here). Kuyper con- 
cludes that the testimony of the Scripture leads one to 
the judgment that lowness and lowliness, that is, social 
and spiritual poverty, go together. The kingdom is for 
the lowly in spirit, and these are found, for the most 
part, among the socially low. 

Christ’s identification of himself with the poor has a 
second blessed consequence. The exercise of that charity 
which is the fulfillment of Old Testament law and the 
New Testament free spirit of love brings the rich into 
brotherly unity with the poor. Alms, coming from a 
Greek root connoting mercy, demand identification of 
giver and receiver. Thus charity becomes a two-way 
street. The poor are given material aid, but the rich 
through fellowship with the poor come to share their 
lowly spirit. Each shares what he has with those who 
know need. The Christian who exercises true philanthro- 
py feceives more than he can give. God does not pay 
him for his alms. Rather through the exercise of heart- 
felt philanthropy he enlarges his own soul and enables 
God to enrich him with spiritual gifts which could come 
to him in no other way. The existence of poverty pre- 


sents an opportunity to the rich for the obtaining of a 
real blessing.'2 This blessing belongs preeminently to 
the church. Hence philanthropy is not only a duty placed 
upon her by her Lord, but a means of grace granted to 
her by her Savior. 


(Amsterdam: Hoveker & Zoon, 1873), pp. 
39-40. 

. Encyclopaedie der Heilige Godgeleerdheid. (Amsterdam: 
J. A. Wormser, 1894), p. viii. 

. Ibid., pp. 40-63. 

. Calvinism. (New York: Fleming H. Revell Company, 
1898), pp. 20, 73, 76. 

. Tractaat van de Reformatie der Kerken. (Amsterdam: Hove- 
ker & Zoon, 1884), p. 80. 

. Pro Rege of Het Koningschap van Christus. (Kampen: J. 
H. Kok, 1911), pp. 327ff. 

. Tractaat van de Reformatie der Kerken. p. 65. 

. Ibid., pp. 15-26. 

. Encyclopaedie der Heilige Godgeleerdheid. Vol. Ill, p. 538. 

. [bid., pp. 538-545. 

. De Christus en de Sociale Nooden en Democratische Klip- 
pen. (Amsterdam: J. A. Wormser). A series of articles 
from the Standaard published during June, 1894, forms 
the first part of this work. Kuyper adds an extended work 
of explanation and also of rebuttal of the articles written 
in reaction to this series and appearing in the Nederlander 
— the third of October to the second of November, 
1894. 
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Seminary Highlights 


An impressive service was held on November 12 at the in- 
stallation services of Professor M. Eugene Osterhaven as the 
Albertus C. Van Raalte Professor of Systematic Theology. The 
service was held at the Central Park Church. The Rev. Ralph 
Menning, 41, pastor of the church, offered the prayer. Dr. 
Frederick Zimmerman, president of General Synod, preached 
the sermon. President John R. Mulder presented the charge to 
the newly elected professor and the Rev. Jacob Blaauw, ‘28, 
president of the Board of Trustees, read the formula. Special 
music was provided by the Central Park church choir and a 
reception was held in the church parlors immediately following 
the services. 


Several guests appeared on the chapel platform during the 
months of November and December. The Rev. James Baar, 
’45, spoke briefly before leaving Holland to take up his new 
pastorate at the First Church of Denver, Colorado. Other speak- 
ers were Dr. Frederick Zimmerman, president of General Syn- 
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od, the Rev. Jacob Blaauw, ’28, president of the Board of 
Trustees and pastor of Bethel church of Grand Rapids, Miss 
Ruth Ransom, candidate secretary for our Board of Foreign 
Missions, and Dr. Irwin J. Lubbers, president of Hope College. 


One of the highlights of the term was the presence of Dr. 
Eugene Nida, imminent Bible translator and linguistics pro- 
fessor. At present Dr. Nida is the secretary of translations of 
the American Bible Society. He delivered a series of three lec- 
tures on the general theme of the importance of linguistic work 
and Bible translating on the mission field. He also spoke to a 
joint meeting of the Adelphic and Adelphia societies, at this 
time speaking more specifically on some of the problems en- 
countered in his type of work. 


The Adelphic program for the first term was varied and in- 
teresting. The Rev. Harland Steele, ’47, pastor of the First 
Church of Grand Haven, and former Temple Time speaker, 
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spoke on the challenge of the radio ministry. On September 
27, Professor M. Eugene Osterhaven presented a resume of his 
trip to Europe and his visits of several theological institutions 
there last summer. On October 30, a student forum was held 
on the subject of the inter-city mission. Students participating 
were Richard Decker, Dean Veltman and Stuart Blaauw, all 
members of the senior class. Each of these spoke of his experi- 
ences and impressions in the work in overcrowded urban areas. 
Charles Wissink was the moderator for the forum. November 
3, Dr. Louis Benes, '30, spoke on the problems and responsi- 
bilities connected with his work as editor of the Church Herald. 
On November 10 Dr. Raymond Van Heukelom, °40, at that 
time pastor of the Emmanuel church of Chicago, spoke to the 
men about the challenge of the chaplaincy in the armed forces. 
Louis Kraay and Burrell Pennings, both former short-term mis- 
sionaries to Japan, spoke relative to evangelism in that coun- 
try. Burrell and Louis are both members of the junior class 
this year. On December 1, the Rev. John Kempers, missionary 
on furlough from Mexico, addressed a joint meeting of the 
Adelphia and Adelphic on his work in that country. 


The Adelphia society had the privilege of obtaining The Rev. 
Lambert Ponstein, ’52, an instructor at Hope College, for an 
eight-week lecture course on parliamentary procedure. The sec- 
ond and current course is one on visual aids, taught by the 
Rev. Elton Van Pernis, 51, from Byron Center. The Adelphia 
also has organized the seminary wives’ choir under the direction 
of Barbara Henninges. 

The last meeting of the Adelphic and Adelphia societies be- 
fore the Christmas holidays was in the form of a Christmas 
party. There was music, inspiration, entertainment and a social 
time for all appropriate to the season of the year. 


October 27 was the date for the annual Calvin-Western fall 
get-together. Due to inclement weather, the football game was 
replaced by a volleyball game with Western emerging as vic- 
tors, of course. After dinner in the homes of the Calvin Sem- 


inary students, Professor John Kromminga, professor of histori- 
cal theology, presented a thought-provoking discussion of the 
current ecumenical movements in the Christian church. 


In the October issue of The Dallas Presbyter there ap- 
peared an article relative to one of the Western alumni, name- 
ly, Duke Richardson, ‘51. The Rev. W. Duke Richardson is at 
present under the employ of the Dallas Presbytery Committee 
on Church Extension. His assignment is the organization of a 
Presbyterian church in Dallas, Texas. In the publication men- 
tioned above there appeared a picture of Mr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ardson and their one year old son, Rickie. 


The last chapel service to be held in Semelink hall was con- 
ducted on the morning of December 15, the last day of class 
before the Christmas holidays. The date for demolition of that 
building along with Beardslee library was set for shortly after 
December the 20th. This was an impressive chapel service. As 
guest, the Rev. Jacob Blaauw, '28, president of the Board of 
Trustees of the seminary spoke at this memorable service. Vocal 
selections were rendered by Paul Kranendonk, and President 
John R. Mulder offered a few closing remarks and pronounced 
the benediction. We lift a prayer of gratitude to God for what 
we have enjoyed in the past and a prayer of petition for what 
the future has in store. 


Western Seminary is now on the three-term schedule rather 
than the two-semester. The first quarter ended with examina- 
tions given during the week of November 20-25. Most students 
as well as the faculty seem to be quite satisfied with this new 
arrangement. Less subject matter is taken in hand at one time 
and this is digested in the course of ten weeks. More time, 
however, will be a better judge as to its success. 


A new secretary has been added to the office staff replacing 
Miss Edna Den Hartog who is now working at the Indian 
mission at Winnebago, Nebraska. The new secretary is Mrs. 
Ken Ver Meer, whose husband is a senior at Hope college. 


Book Reviews 


The Fulness of Time by John Marsh, London: Nisbet 
& Co., Ltd., 1952. Pp. 189. 15s. 

This book constitutes a philosophic approach to the biblical 
conception of time and is essentially a popular rewriting of the 
author's D. Phil. thesis submitted to the faculty of Oxford 
University. In his presentation Dr. Marsh betrays throughout 
his indebtedness to Dr. A. E. Taylor for his philosophic train- 
ing and to Dr. C. H. Dodd for the concept of “realized es- 
chatology.’’ He claims to be “reformed” in theology (by which 
he means he acknowledges the need of a scriptural basis and 
norm) and Platonist in method (by which he designates that 
he places his emphasis upon illumination and not abstraction). 
However, in starting with the Bible his approach is that of the 
dogmatic theologian and not the biblical exegete. 

Marsh takes as his starting point a realistic conception of 
time, marked by the biblical ‘eth and kafros, distinguishing 
time by content and not chronologically. Hence time is able to 
transcend the temporal categories of what we call past and fu- 
ture. The facts of history (which are never bare facts but al- 
ways facts plus interpretation) are not to be observed as mere 
succession of events but find their significance in the concept of 
fulfilment at which moment they pass into historical event. 
Historical interpretation begins with the Exodus in which 
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Israel perceived the divine revelation given in “mighty acts” 
which “is the key feature for understanding the universe’ (p. 
11). Jesus, trained as a boy in the Jewish Scriptures, adopted 
the interpretation of the Old Testament, conceiving of his life 
in terms of the Exodus, Suffering Servant and certain Psalms 
as the “mighty act of God,” which interpretation he passed on 
to his disciples. Fulfilment takes place at a certain point in his- 
tory by an action of God in the events of history as an histori- 
cal person, Jesus of Nazareth. In Christ time is fulfilled, that 
is, all history—past, present and future alike. Brunner says 
somewhat the same thing in Te Christian Doctrine of Creation 
and Redemption (p. 237) when he says“... it means looking 
backwards, not forwards; from above, not from below. . . . 
Jesus Christ cannot be understood from the point of view of 
world history, but world history is to be understood in the 
light of Jesus Christ.” That is, in contradistinction to Oscar 
Cullmann, who, in Christ and Time, takes a rectilinear view of 
history in which Christ is the “midpoint,” Marsh views history 
as lines converging on a point, which becomes the all-embracing 
event. Thus the prophetic word is identical with the historical 
event which is its fulfilment; even though separated in time 
it is to be considered the same event. So also Jesus’ coming— 
though it may be considered in three parts, Incarnation, contin- 
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uing Presence and Coming at the end—is essentially one Com- 
ing. (Cf. the view of Bultmann who holds that the word 
“Parousia” in the earliest period was always understood as 
“arrival, advent’ and never “return’—Theology of the New 
Testament, I, p. 29). The cross of Christ is the point of com- 
plete fulfilment. That which is historical continuance after this 
event is merely supplemental fulfilment, and the final end of 
history is only a revelation of who is and has been at the cen- 
ter and an uncovering of his glory. 

What is particularly noteworthy in this book is the author's 
understanding of the disregard of the Bible for chronological 
time; his emphasis that fact plus interpretation belong to the 
stuff of history; his stress on the importance of the Exodus for 
Israel’s conception of history, on the dynamic power of the 
“word,” on the Jewish background and training of Jesus as 
basic to his teaching regarding his person and mission, on the 
fact that the main source of the material adopted in the New 
Testament is the Old Testament and not alien cultures (Brunner 
also stresses this fact—op. cit. p. 236); his emphasis on the 
importance of understanding Christ as total event (the view 
John Knox stresses in his Christ, the Lord) and the fulfilment 
of all history; and, finally, his recognition that the relation of 
time and eternity is other than mere succession. 

While one has sincere admiration for the author’s clear and 
scholarly attempt to answer the problem of time, his presenta- 
tion raises some questions to which one should like an answer. 
He centers the biblical conception of time around &airos (used 
eighty times in the New Testament and comparable to ‘eth, 
used approximately three hundred times in the Old Testament) 
but fails to do justice to the concept of aion (used about one 
hundred times in the New Testament and comparable to ‘olam 
used over three hundred times in the Old Testament) and its 
relationship to £airos. He is undoubtedly right in insisting the 
relation is not succession, but to say simply that it is different 
time or “divine time” but that it has entered this temporal 
process in the Christ-event does not yet explain the significance 
of the relationship nor the meaning e.g., of “ages of the ages” 
or eis ton aiona. Cullmann’s view of aion as an unlimited 
series of “kairotic’’ events, which Marsh criticizes in an appen- 
dix to his book, may be unsatisfactory but it seems both authors 
have forgotten what Dr. Otto Piper has rightly asserted, that 
aion always demands a subject whose afon it is, and the ques- 
tion remains to what does the aion refer? 

Further, if prophecy and its fulfilment are one and the same 
event, and that event is the advent of Christ, has the prophet 
no message for his own day? Can there not be more than one 
point of reference to the prophetic word, an immediate and an 
ultimate? Otherwise we do violence to much of the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Again, Marsh places the goal and culmination of history at 
its center. (Cullmann has chosen a rectilinear view of history 
because he conceives the goal of history as reached at the end 
and not the center). But, if history is fulfilled at its “midpoint” 
what is the meaning of history A.D.? Once fulfilled does his- 
tory lose its meaning? If the end of history is only a revelation 
of its having been fulfilled at its “midpoint” what becomes of 
a purposive history? And, if the end of history already exists 
but is not fully disclosed what becomes of the concept of the 
Old and New Testaments that the end is always a new begin- 
ning? And if it is a beginning, a beginning of what? 

Finally, we may ask, is history only heilsgeschichte? Is the 
purpose of history, and consequently creation, redemption? Is 
the redemptive act the culmination of Christ’s work, or is he 
ultimately to be, as Brunner says “Exalted Lord” (of. cit., p. 
374)? From the practical standpoint, is redemption the ulti- 


mate in the individual's life, or is there yet the necessity of the 
“new life?” We do well to ask what is the ultimate goal or 
purpose. Does God have one? 

It is not this reviewer's purpose to solve these questions, but 
merely to point out that although Marsh’s book points in the 
proper direction it raises a number of problems and that the 
matter requires further study. However, in facing us with the 
necessity of giving considerable serious thought to the problem 
of time this work of Marsh deserves careful reading. 

— VERNON H. Kooy. 


Protestant Thought in the Twentieth Century, edited 
by Arnold S. Nash, New York: the Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1951. Pp. xii-296. $3.75. 

This book is one of a number ot appraisals undertaken about 
1950 to assay our position at mid-century. It enlists the efforts 
of twelve men from eleven spheres of theological scholarship 
in the task of delineating some perspectives as the twentieth 
century enters its second half. The preface specifies that the 
book is particularly concerned ‘to explore what has been hap- 
pening among Protestant religious thinkers in America over the 
last fifty years” (vii). Each contributor was asked to focus 
attention on two questions: whence? and whither ?, starting 
with a report on the Protestant thought in his particular dis- 
cipline at the beginning of the century, proceeding to an 
analysis of developments during fifty years, concluding with 
some prognosis of the problems and their solutions anticipated 
during the rest of the century. 

The design of the work is indicated by the editor’s opening 
chapter on “America at the End of the Protestant Era,”’ a title 
acknowledging the sense of transition dominant in modern 
culture during at least the past two decades. The writers con- 
cur unanimously that this transition is less the vehicle of re- 
demption than the structure of crisis. And it may be observed 
that this judgment itself documents a transition from sanguine 
expectation to poignant awareness of tragic and precarious 
elements in the human situation. Anxiety about the future of 
Christianity is born less of flaccidity of faith than of perception 
of the problems facing us. 

This volume manifests both the virtues and limitations of 
a symposiac summary. It possesses real value as a sincere effort 
to inventory what is regarded to be one of the genuinely critical 
periods of history—so regarded at least because we are in it. 
In short span it presents a tower view of the theological terrain 
and gives in provocative manner an orientation to the subject 
fields commoa!y found in the seminary curriculum. One need 
not, of course, agree with all particulars of the analyses to 
suggest that the book might serve as an introduction to, and 
compass for, theological education. The unity of the volume 
is achieved primarily through considerable loyalty to the stated 
theme. A concluding chapter by the editor would be desirable. 
Space limitations perforce abbreviate interpretations and pro- 
hibit some needed qualifications of generalizations. The in- 
dividual reader’s interests will be one factor leading him to 
judge that the chapters are not of uniform quality. Chapters 
are sufficiently unitary to permit their being read in any order 
with no sacrifice of comprehension or appreciation. 

In sequence, chapters following the editor’s introduction are 
devoted to Old Testament study, New Testament study, the 
philosophy of religion, systematic theology, Christian ethics, 
church history, pastoral psychology and theology, preaching, 
Christian education, the ecumenical movement, Christianity and 
other religions. In each instance a scholar professionally identi- 
fied with the area presents his discussion of it. Some writers 
explicitly own that their essays will inevitably reflect personal 
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interpretations. This does not in itself discredit the views 
presented, though each faces the fallacy of accent plaguing any 
writer of a summary—and any reviewer of a series of sum- 
maries. 

The general tone of the writing regards contemporary Ameri- 
can Protestantism as characterized by a vitality that promises 
a vigorous attack upon the problems facing the Church at this 
mid-century point. This quality represents some resurgence of 
the institutional Church in our time. This vitality has two 
chief roots: a realistic assessment of this historical moment 
coupled with a faith in the transcendent relevance of the 
Church. There is a suspicion that these two factors are re- 
ciprocally stimulating. This would be in the best Protestant 
tradition, demonstrating a disciplined, principled flexibility 
making possible adjustment without compromise. 


Though the scope of the discussion made selection of mater- 
ials necessary, the volume is exceedingly rich in its varied 
references to men and movements in American Protestantism. 
A simple listing of the names appearing in each chapter would 
comprise an imposing index of influential thinkers in all areas 
affecting ecclesiastical history. The array of names includes 
Goodspeed, Albright, Moffatt, James, the Niebuhrs, Whitehead, 
Hocking, Brightman, Wieman, Rauschenbusch, Hodge, Mc- 
Giffert, Pfeiffer, Wright, Burrows, Bennett, Fosdick, Elliott 
and many others. The omission of some names (e.g. Tillich) 
is explained by the acknowledgment that extensive attention is 
given to them in other works now in preparation. Each 
chapter contains a great number of references to the writers 
and their literature and concludes with a brief bibliography 
pertinent to the subject field. This gives the book. substantial 
value as a brief guide to important materials in the several 
theological areas, a kind of vade mecum for regalement in 
Protestant thought. 

One of the judgments implicitly impressed by this series of 
essays is that the thought life of the church is greatly dependent 
upon sound scholarship. This judgment is documented sufh- 
ciently to disallow any suspicion that this merely reflects a 
prejudice of those scholars participating in the survey. Rather 
convincing support for the view derives from the determinative 
influence of individual and groups of scholars in shaping 
ecclesiastical developments. Theological growth has thus a per- 
sonal dimension and quickened scholarship proves to be the 
first line of advance for the Church. History abundantly chron- 
icles the significance of ideological conflict. Our century makes 
an unprecendented demand for a thinking church. Reflection 
reveals that in some instances a single person’s influence is 
discernible in directing a trend. To illustrate: Albright is 
credited with influencing a return to a more conservative view 
of the Old Testament (p. 32); William James’ influence is 
conspicuous in developments in the philosophy and psychology 
of religion (pp. 78, 186, etc.) ; the work of Reinhold Niebuhr 
has had tremendous effect in ethics and systematic theology 
(pp. 118, 131n, etc.). Likewise professional societies fostered 
scholarship and their journals made the results of their research 
widely available. Cf. the American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search (p. 31), Journal of Biblical Literature and Journal of 
Bible and Religion (p. 47), Pastoral Psychology (p. 197). A 
different kind of documentation for the thesis that the Church 
is dependent on her scholarship is seen in the decline of 
American fundamentalism which has accompanied the decline 
of the scholarly work of that part of the Christian community, 
though assignment of cause and effect here is not simply 
made (p. 20). 

Dependence of the Church on her scholarship, if adequately 
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established, presents an unequivocal claim for sound educational 
policies on the part of the Church. Those policies must con- 
tinue to produce capable scholars to assure the unabated 
vitality of the Church. Only responsible scholarship may keep 
fruitful the ideological tensions within the Christian com- 
munity. One firmly suspects that scholarship, Christian as well 
as secular, will maintain vitality only as long as it is genuinely 
concerned with essential problems, failing when its concern 
becomes superficial or preoccupied with trivia. 

This survey of the new world Protestantism indicates that 
American originality is now definitely beginning to emerge, 
though dependence particularly on Europe continues in all 
theological fields. The spiritual fathers of the twentieth century 
are predominantly European, with many persons prominent on 
the scene during the first half of this century first or second 
generation old-world scholars. We neither could nor would 
divorce America from European background and an ecumenical 
environment, but one of the encouraging developments is the 
larger number of Americans who in their own right have 
emerged as leaders of world Christianity. We have at least 
begun to respond to the chastening of world events in a way 
that ought to make us a sober participant in theological con- 
flict and growth. 

The history of the last fifty years poses again the question 
of the relation of Protestantism to culture. The survey of this 
phase of history traces the respective changes that have char- 
acterized Protestantism and its cultural matrix. The introduc- 
tory chapter outlines some of these changes to establish the 
hypothesis that Protestantism is indeed at the end of an era. 
Invariably these changes are correlated with major cultural 
changes. Be it said that none of the writers implies that the 
Protestant principle is vacated by the changes indicated. But 
how can the Church be both relevant to the particular moment 
of her existence and prophetic in her role as an institution 
unique among the institutions of the world? When does she 
merely reflect and when does she actually cause cultural 
changes? How can she properly judge without vitiating her 
judgment by personal quietism of self-approbation? Her mis- 
sion dictates that she courageously meet the modern mind and 
address herself prophetically to the problems of this specific 
time and culture. 

This central question of relevance is seen clearly to be 
involved in the interpretation of the Bible itself. Old Testa- 
ment and New Testament students are much concerned with 
the relation between the Bible and its own environment, linguis- 
tically, sociologically, philosophically. Some interpretations of 
New Testament eschatology see little direct use today in the 
teachings of Jesus because he offered only an interim way of 
life and did not seriously intend to transform the world. This 
conflicts with the view that sees in the teachings of Jesus the 
beginning of a new age to be progressively realized as men 
comprehend and apply the principles he incarnated. Questions 
of this kind are as pertinent to our century as they are to the 
first century. 


This kind of controversy has marked Protestant thought 


throughout its history, as classic debates have examined alter- 
native hypotheses. In a substantial sense this demonstrates that 
within limits free conflict has creative elements. It is obviously 
not easy to determine what those limits are. But this is the 
same kind of creativity possible in political democracy and in 
this lies a fundamental reason for concord between Protestanism 
and democracy. Certain developments in this country even more 
recent than the publication of this series of essays underscores 
this as one of the crucial issues confronting both church and 
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state. American Protestantism no less than American democracy 
will need to show the courage of freedom and conflict. Both 
will have to risk heterodoxy, surrendering the kind of security 
that comes from regimented thought in favor of the virility of 
freedom. This risk makes responsible thought and action the 
more urgent lest irresponsibility exploit the potentialities of 
disintegration latent in any genuinely free society. The prob- 
lem will be to preserve the creative elements of controversy 
without squandering the very freedom that needs, but may be 
destroyed by, intra-group tension. 

This symposium records quite incontrovertibly the passing 
of the era of theological liberalism. This is one of the products 
of the first half of the twentieth century as that history com- 
pelled some modification in the presuppositions from which our 
thinking moved. Reasons for the defection of liberalism may be 
read in part in the general history of the period, in part in 
the nature of liberalism itself. It must be added that the passing 
of liberalism does not necessarily imply a return to the con- 
servatism against which liberalism constituted an earlier reac- 
tion. Nor has liberalism capitulated to fundamentalism, one rea- 
son being that, overwhelmingly, responsible scholarship does 
not support fundamentalism. Furthermore, contemporary funda- 
mentalism perpetuates errors which already have led to its re- 
jection. This series of essays supports the contention that there 
is a third alternative in the liberal-conservative controversy. 
Though labels are not always illuminating, it may be said that 
the most distinctive name for this third position is neo-ortho- 
doxy. It would be inaccurate, however, for neo-orthodoxy to 
claim complete victory, though its record is impressive. 

A summary of the various prognoses for the last half of this 
century reveals the inevitable difficulty in predicting the future 
course of any of the disciplines. In general the next major step 
expected is to consolidate gains recently made, to integrate 
various areas of research, and to extend inquiries into larger 
areas. Thus linguistic work must be geared faithfully to biblical 
content in order to furnish a practical type of scholarship pro- 
ductive of effective church activity. We shall need more com- 
prehensive and systematic work in theology to do for the future 
what Hodge and others did for an earlier period. Christian 
ethics must constantly enlarge the scope of its effective concern 
in meeting personal and social problems. Church history needs 
to clarify some of the historic conceptions of ecclesia that she 
may achieve a balanced understanding of herself. Preaching 
must become great in response to the challenge of difficult times. 
Christian education will proceed on the basis of revised esti- 
mates of human nature. The ecumenical movement sees ‘‘the 
coming great church,” and in the belief that theology argues for 
greater unity promises to remove some of the justification for 
divisions in the body ecclesiastical. Though not absent entirely, 
denominationalism is less characteristic of scholarship than of 
some other phases of church life. 

Opportunities are inviting to extend and deepen all phases 
of Protestant thought and action. The last half of the century 
will not see the Church starved for lack of problems to attack. 
It should not see her intimidated by the magnitude of those 
problems. Faithful to her own nature and conscientious in the 
task to which she has been appointed, her ministry to a crucial 
historical era may yet bring healing to the nations. 

— WESLEY C. DyKsTRA. 


The Christian Approach to Culture, by Emile Cailliet, 
New York: Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1953. Pp. 288. 


$3.75. 
The simplest way to identify the thesis of this book is to 
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set it into the context of contemporary thinking on the question 
of the relation between Christian faith and the world of cul- 
ture. This procedure at the same time sets the stage for an 
evaluation of the book. 

Two distinct approaches to the problem prevail in recent 
thought, and each can be outlined very simply. One approach 
begins with culture, analyzes its difficulties, identifies its basic 
tensions, locates those spots at which culture must take a stand 
on a faith, and brings the resources of the Christian message 
to bear on these crucial spots. The second approach begins, not 
with culture, but with the Christian faith. It aims to establish 
an objective frame of reference or criterion in terms of which 
one may measure culture, identify its faults, and then correct 
them in the light of the criterion. 

A considerable body of contemporary thought on problems of 
culture takes the first approach. I think it correct to say that 
Brunner, Tillich, and Niebuhr belong here. The second ap- 
proach is earlier and more traditional, though this has been 
given a new lease on life by Karl Barth’s “orthodox,” 
or radically biblicist emphasis. Crucial is his contention 
that the human intellect is so depraved that it cannot under- 
stand the plight of man, apart from grace, and that to leave 
natural man with enough intelligence to understand his condi- 
tion and to formulate his questions is to introduce sufficient 
subjectivity into his religion to make it likely that he will dis- 
tort it entirely. By the same token, the natural man as analyst 
of his culture cannot, apart from revelation, come to a correct 
understanding of the questions which need to be asked con- 
cerning a culture or of the difficulties into which culture comes. 
It is interesting to note that Barth is also the chief inspiration 
of the first kind of approach, though he since has denied 
paternity.. But he cannot forget that his whole theological 
development began in precisely the first form: as a young 
liberal minister in a parish he discovered the big question, viz., 
how can one say something to a church full of people, some- 
thing which is more than just one’s own opinion? And he has 
been working on that problem since; but once having got “‘in- 
side” Christian faith by the first approach, he has changed to 
the second. 

Cailliet’s book takes the second of the two approaches out- 
lined above. In fact, its significance lies in the fact that it does 
explore the possibilities in such an approach. Even a most 
generous estimate, however, could not see in his book much 
encouragement to the hope that the second approach will be a 
very meaningful one. It is true that his can hardly be judged 
the best possible performance within the confines of the second 
approach; but it is also apparent that many of the difficulties 
which he encounters are inherent in the method itself. 


A first part is devoted to the discovery of the Christian point 
of view, or point of reference. Parts Two and Three, on ‘‘The 
Religious Relationship of Ancient Man with Reality,” and ‘The 
Ontological Deviation” are a criticism of the Western philosoph- 
ical tradition, while Part Four on “The Situation We Face” 
seeks to identify the basic faults of both Western and Eastern 
culture which, strangely, he identifies with Communism. Part 
Five returns to the specific contributions of Christian thought 
to modern culture. He does not spend a great deal of time in 
criticism of the first kind of approach, but leaves no doubt on 
where he stands. For instance, in an analysis of the thought of 
Whitehead, he describes the latter as working within the frame- 
work of the first approach. This, of course, not in the area of 
culture but in the area of physics. Whitehead finally reaches a 
point where “religious concepts force themselves upon him as a 
clue to his problems” (p. 187), which is precisely what occurs 
in the first kind of approach. Of this Cailliet says, “there is 
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something misleading about such ways of presenting religious 
views as would-be conclusions at the end of a learned inquiry” 
(ibid). And then again, “a religious explanation remembered 
from Sunday School days forces itself upon a mental landscape 
heretofore bereft of genuine significance’ (ibid). What is 
meant, however, by the vague expression, “something mislead- 
ing”? And does this mean that religion is to be kept at the 
level of “Sunday-School days’? And still again, “the higher 
realities he [the contemporary physicist] postulates can 
never be substituted for biblical realities, still less become the 
measure of things Christian” (p. 188). But why? And does 
this not invalidate all forms of possible knowledge of God? It 
will be necessary to return to this question, for it is perhaps 
the most crucial of all contemporary questions, both for culture 
and Christianity. He does not at any point specifically formulate 
the thesis of his critcism of Western philosophy. But I think it 
fair to offer this sentence as a summary of the criticism. Philoso- 
phy, he says in criticism of Kant’s Critique of Practical Reason, 
betrays the tendency, since Plato, ‘‘to transmute the human 
mind into a pseudo-maker whenever its capacity as a knower 
comes short of meeting a crisis” (p. 179). 

But how does Cailliet fare with his presentation of the rival 
approach? Neither of the three main phases of his argument, 
his quest for an objective reference, his critique of Western 
culture, and his analysis of the specific contributions of Chris- 
tianity to culture, is very convincing. 

For one who is bent on establishing a fixed point of refer- 
ence, Cailliet’s is a bewildering performance. It is inconsistent 
and confused. Though he criticizes the entire tradition of Wes- 
tern philosophy as being involved in an “ontological deviation” 
(i.e., an interpretation in which the mind of man makes its 
object, rather than accepting its role as pure knower), he takes 
great pains to legitimate the philosophical thought processes of 
the Christian—specifically against Barth’s rejection of natural 
theology. And in his final chapter he remarks, without giving 
any indication that he objects to it, that “the human sciences” 
are “rapidly forcing drastic reformulations upon [the theolo- 
gians]” (p. 265). If natural thought processes are legitimate 
for one group, i.e. Christians, or even “human scientists,” why 
are they illegitimate for another? 

Furthermore, he is inconsistent in the manner in which he 
treats the biblicist basis. In the quotation above, concerning 
Whitehead, he has insisted that postulates can never be substi- 
tuted for biblical realities. That is, to be sure, a soundly ortho- 
dox Christian emphasis. But in the section on ‘The Religious 
Relationship of Ancient Man With Reality,” he betrays his 
first insistence that the true perspective arises only on the 
ground of “biblical realities.” “The biblical outlook of the 
Israel of God constitutes the clue to the understanding of hu- 
man experience. . . . In the measure that this principle is ad- 
hered to moreover, the observer is in a position to be tolerant 
in his appraisal and appreciation of all genuine insights, how- 
ever off the mark these may prove to be in actual practice” 
(p. 103. What the last sentence means, I don’t know). And 
then in the chapter on “Early Greek Thought in Perspective’ 
he puts the insights of the early Greek philosophers on the 
same level with the biblical insights, and supposes that the 
notion of an incompatibility between Hebrew “religion” and 
Greek “thought” is mistaken (p. 127). Socrates’ daemon seems 
to be as valid as a biblical authority (p. 125), Socrates “made 
the ‘kingdom’ the text of all his teaching” (p. 126), and all 
this because “true knowledge to Socrates, then, consists essen- 
tially in the clarification of a life situation in the light of his 
call from the religious reality within” (p. 126. What happens 
to this quotation when we italicize the word “within” rather 
than the word “‘reality’’?) 
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As damaging as these patent inconsistencies are the author's 
confusing attempts to identify an objective point of reference. 
The reading of the first section is a chore, partly because of a 
vague and jerky style, but also because it is a succession of 
promises that the point of reference is just at hand; but when 
we get up to it, in each instance, we are led on a further quest 
which brings us to another identification of an objective point 
of reference. So that, while I read the section with a real sense 
of anticipation, I could only feel myself frustrated when I was 
finished. Trying to identify the point of reference was like try- 
ing to catch a grasshopper. No fewer than twelve such points 
of reference are identifiable, either specifically or by inference, 
but in the criticism of Western philosophy neither of these is 
actually employed as a measuring stick. Furthermore, though 
some of them could be related to others, there was no attempt 
by the author so to relate them. The result is that one must 
conclude that the promise to find a point of reference simply 
is not kept. And the attempt to identify it is so chaotic that the 
section contributes to the supposition that there may not be one. 


Another perplexity is added to that occasioned by the con- 
fusion mentioned above. And that is the question what the 
author can possibly mean by “objective.’”” A careful examina- 
tion of the supposedly objective points of reference leaves one 
only to conclude that they are objective only for those who are 
willing to accept them. For instance, appeal is repeatedly made 
to an “Israel of God” (p. 33), which rests on a sense of 
continuity (p. 30). A modern mind which would question 
whether there is such a sense of continuity or even unanimity, 
in view of the presence of factionalism in the Hebrew-Christian 
tradition is thus disposed of: “It [the modern mind] is 
fatuous in its argumentative ways and instinctively recedes in 
the dark for comfort’ (p. 38). Or there is reference to “the 
kind of God who was in Christ’’ (p. 37); and we are assured 
that “there is a luminous transparence disclosed at this point 
of history” (bid), but when we ask just what this means, we 
are put off with: “Words fail us at this point’ (bid). Or 
there is a “rational’’ demonstration that God is a person who 
is not a self-contained absolute, but this rationality consists 
only in an appeal to the authority of Bonaventure, (against 
the opposite notion held by Aquinas) that the idea of the 
personality of God is philosophically valid (p. 44). One can 
only conclude that Cailliet has his own convenient interpretation 
of what is meant by “objectivity.” The items he mentions, let 
it be said, are “objective” for those who accept them as such, 
but it is hard to see how they can be made so for others. And 
if they cannot be, then it is difficult to understand how. there 
can be a “fruitful conversation’’ between Cailliet’s Christianity 
and culture. The point of contact simply is not there, for the 
“point of reference’ is expressed in terms which that culture 
cannot even understand, let alone accept. 


Nevertheless, one moves hopefully on into the second major 
section of the book, viz., his critique of Western philosophy. 
The burden of the criticism is that Western thought, since 
Plato, has been engaged in the “ontological deviation,” already 
referred to. This occurs, Cailliet points out, as much in Aris- 
totelianism, also in its medieval form, as in Platonism. But 
Kant, who explicitly divorces intelligibility from reality, and 
thus goes counter to the ontological deviation, is in turn round- 
ly scolded for excluding the supernatural. Not only so, but 
Cailliet turns right around and charges Kant with the same 
sin of the “ontological deviation” which it was one of his 
main objectives to challenge (p. 180). For his categories be- 
come, for Cailliet, ontological artifacts. It is this ontological 
status of concepts which Kant explicitly rejected. There are 
other items in the discussion which must give us pause, e.g., 
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the glib manner in which Cailliet knows just where Socrates 
ends and Plato begins; or his insistence that primitive man with 
his naive religious feeling was really better off than subse- 
quent Greek and Western philosophy, because it had overcome 
the gap between knowledge and reality (Ch. VI). But by in- 
cluding everything in Western philosophy in the category of 
“intellectual artifact,” including those religious concepts to 
which man is driven at the end of his intellectual and scientific 
inquiry, Cailliet throws doubt on the validity of any knowing 
process. Is it subjectivity, for instance, when Whitehead needs 
to appeal to God as the principle of selectivity in order to ac- 
count for the universe’s being just what it is and not some- 
thing else? True, Whitehead cannot prove the objective exis- 
tence of such a God. The only manner in which that could be 
known would be by a faith which assumes that this God is 
objectively given. But is this qualitatively different from the 
position of the religionist who assumes by faith that the God 
to whom he prays is objectively there? Gailliet’s criticism of 
philosophy sounds better than it is. For he obscures the fact 
that this kind of faith is the best thing that man can achieve, 
even in “religious” experience. And the difference between 
philosophy and religion at this point is that, in modern philoso- 
phy since Kant, the philosopher is more clearly aware than the 
religionist that his faith is just that, a faith. 

But one still moves on toward the close of Cailliet’s discus- 
sion lured by the hope that the final section, on “The Christian 
Approach to Culture,” will provide some key that will make 
his presentation meaningful. Here, surely, when he faces the 
concrete question of how Christianity can redeem culture, he 
will provide something that has concrete relevance for his prob- 
lem. Here Cailliet insists, I think correctly, that modern man 
fails chiefly in that he finds nothing to worship, and that he 
will be redeemed when he does return to worship, in the re- 
ligious sense. But what will he worship? Disillusionment be- 
comes deeper when Cailliet cannot answer that question for 
modern man. And when one still hopes to find something that 
will be meaningful, when there are but a few pages left in the 
book, he reaches some kind of final frustration when Cailliet 
disposes of the Christian approach to culture by proposing that 
there be established an Ecumenical Institute for Advanced 
Study “with a view to formulating a Christian approach to 
culture’(!) (p. 267). One but poorly disposes of a problem 
by suggesting that we organize an institute to answer it. There 
is nothing wrong with the suggestion, of course. It is a matter 
of crucial importance not only for Christianity but for culture 
that this kind of study be seriously and officially undertaken. 
But when it is made in this context, one cannot help suspecting 


that Cailliet’s method has broken down to such an extent that 
he can only weakly pass the task on to someone else. 

There is a closing chapter on “The Peace of a Great Dawn.” 
Cailliet must be thanked for contributing to this dawn. But his 
book is a part of the dawn only in the sense that it will remind 
us-both that the Christian faith must address itself to the prob- 
lems of culture and that the question cannot be answered simply. 

—D. Ivan Dykstra. 


Book Notes 


Prayers For Services, by M. P. Noyes, New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. Pp. vii-296. 

This compilation of prayers will be of great assistance to the 
over-worked pastor who desires to give new expression to 
familiar thoughts in his public prayers as well as to replenish 
his own spiritual life with vitality. 

The prayers quoted are from both the early leaders and the 
reformers of the church as well as by more recent well-known 
ecclesiastics. To mention but a few: Thomas Aquinas, Augus- 
tine, Chrysostom, Thomas 4 Kempis, Calvin, Henry Sloan Cof- 
fin, John Henry Jowett, Cardinal John H. Newman, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, and Bishop Henry K. Sherrill. Wide use is also made 
of the Book of Common Prayer. 

There is a wide range of subjects, very carefully indexed: 
for the choir; call to worship, invocations; prayers of confes- 
sion, of thanksgiving, of petition, of intercession; prayers be- 
fore and after the sermon; offertory prayers; prayers for special 
days, seasons, and services. 

Mandate to Humanity, by E. M. Poteat, New York: 
Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 1953. Pp. 238. $3.75. 

Dr. Poteat seeks to apply the Ten Commandments to modern 
life. His division of the Decalogue is different from what we 
have become accustomed to. He divides it into two equal parts 
—the first five consisting of man’s relation to God and the 
second table presenting man’s relationship to his fellows. 

Although the work is scholarly, the author arrives at several 
conclusions with which I cannot agree. To quote but a few pas- 
sages: “The book of Exodus was written in the middle of the 
fifth century B.C. as part of the editorial undertaking of He- 
brew patriots during the Babylonian exile’ (p. 12). “The 
worship the holy day provides was not, and we say is not, the 
end for which the day was designated. It was a day of rest. It 
is a day of rest” (p. 129). “The idea that man must worship 
on a special day is wholly alien to our religion. It is a cor- 
ruption either picked up from other religions or festered by 
our own spiritual laziness” (p. 131). 

— Henry A. Mouw. 
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